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the ProprieTors, at $3 per annum, in advance.—All | Olent rays, the earth which we inhabit ; this 
Communications must be post paid, and directed to the; Moon which rules the night, by her mild 
‘and balmy influence, and from whose Phases, 
‘and inconstant yet regular career, human ge- 
'nius has drawn numerous advantages ? Who 
|is not struck on beholding this earth so vast 
_ | and yet so fertile? How -providential is the 

_law which furnishes myriads of beings with an 
_{admirable proportion of beth sexes, and of 

births and deaths! How preservative are the 
EXISTENCE OF GOD. |effects of that law, which prevents the earth 
Proved by the Order and Beauties of Naturc, | fombeing adesert,or groaning underacrowd- 
‘ led and famishing population ! With what as- 

YFCONTINUED FROM No. 14.—PaGE 106.-9 | tonishment must we not behold the numerous 
ad seas with their periodical and yet mysterious 

How beautiful, how grand is the view Changes, these elements which are mixed, 
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| cruelly weakened by it. If Invpiety in our days 
| has not destroyed all, it has nearly altered all. 
itis a contagion whose benumbing nature has 
paralysed those, whom it has not killed, ~ It 
is not out of character to recur at present to 
the proofs.of the First of all traths, in order 
to exhibit it in a more striking point of view, 
and free it not from the veil which will ever 
cover it, but from the darkness in which Im- 
piety studiously endeavors to hide it. 

Our object is not to address and-captivate 
the imagination by painting the beauties of 
Nature: our design is to appeal to reason, 
and by thus proceeding more methodically, 
We shall first lay it down as 4 Principle 
that there exist in the minds of the merest 
vulgar, certain ideas of Order and Beauty. 

Secondly, That according to these ideas, 








which Nature presents! How insensible must | modified and combined so as to meet the | 
he be, who is not forcibly struck with the | W@uts, and prolong the life of a prodigious | 
marvellous scene, which she magnificently number of beings, that are AS varied in their | 
displays ! structure, as different in their size! Finally, | 

Where is the Atheist, who is not at times how beneficial is the course of the Seasons, | 
deeply affected by it, and who, when his pas- | which incessantly present the earth under a 
sions are calmed down, or his reason is en-|"€W impressive, aspect ! After her Winter- 
riched by “ the True Light,” is not dismayed |Tepose, she seems to come forth arrayed in 
by his own System, and by a sentiment too | looming beauty, decorated with the garlands 
strong for any sophism to suppress. Who) of Spring, enriched with the spoils of Sum- 
isnot reluctantly reminded of a Sovereign | ™€! and crawned with the fruitful gratitude 
Power whom it is as impracticable for him tojof Autumn. Thus rolls on the year in its 
remove from his thoughts as from the Uni- | pleasing rownd of scenes, which are varied 
verse? ~ } ‘and yet not confused, which are similar and 

We shall confine ourselves on the present | Yet not monotonous. Such a brilliant, uni- 
occasion to subjects, which in order to be ap- versal view constitutes a magnificent harmo- 





it is easy for all to perceive that Order exists 
in the visible world. 

Thirdly, That this Order can be explained 
only by the action of an Intelligent Cause, 
and that this Cause is Gop. 

What mode of proceeding can be fairer, 
more satisfactory and exact’? Yes, the heart 
of man is deeply impressed with a sense of 
Order and of Beauty, as well as of Honesty 
and Truth. The mass of Mankind without 
ever having analyzed the faculties and oper- 
ations of the understanding, feel, think, com- 
pare and judge. Their language, actions, 
and designs, plainly shew that the human fa- 
mily entertain Primary Ideas of Order’and 
Wisdom. Put the sagacity of the most il- 










preciated, require neither science nor intel- 
lectual exertion, and which unfortunately 
make too feeble an impression upon us, ow- 
ing to our constant familiarity with them.— 
What an immense chain of Phenomena, hap- 
pily adapted to draw us up to the Great, Cre- 


ny, and so accurately proportioned in all its | literate Peasant to the test, awake in him as 
parts, that the removal of any one part would | it were the dormant ideas, which insensibly 
mar the beauty, and break up the universal | direct him, and you will then be convinced 
scene. Why should not an immortal spir-| that a knowledge of Order and Beauty is mot 
it travel up to the Great Principle, the Au-/a stranger to him. A few examples will il- 
thor and Preserver of this admirable unity, | ]ustrate our position. 


ative Cause, does not the Planetary System | 20d embracing all in its vast providence, reg- 
extend! Who does not admire these lumi-|Ulate its movements according to His designs, 
nous globes, which for countless ages con- with all its power, with all its wisdom ? Yet 
tinue to roll in brilliant, majestic regularity, in | Strange to say, Atheism, with its cold and 
the vast expanse of immensity ; this Sun sus- gloomy system, has checked pious sentiment, 
pended from the vault of heaven, like an im- | 82d so clouded reason, that the belief in a Di- 
mense lamp of fire, which vivifies all nature, | Vinity, although not annihilated, has been, 

















Let us, for instance, select a man of a lim- 
ited conception, and place him in a family 
with whom he was not previously acquainted. 
He first notices their peculiarities; the do- 
cility of the children, the subordination of 
the servants, the content of the Master and 
Mistress convince him of the harmony and 
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peace which reign throughout the family.— 
He perceives that every thing has its. season: 
the hours of meals, industry and recreation 
are all regulated. Every thing is conducted 
without trouble or confusion. Ask this man, 
ignorant as he is, if Order prevails-in that 
family, and he will unhesitatingly answer in 
the affirmative. 

Let us suppose a Soldier, who is a member 
of a Company in which strict discipline is 
maintained, one in which every command is 
executed with precision and perfect regular- 
ity ; let the same soldier be drafted into ano- 
ther Company in which every Private wish- 
es to command, in which the spirit of mutiny 
is manifested, then ask him which of the two 
Companies exhibits order and correct disci- 
pline, and his immediate answer will be, the 
former. 

Here feeling anticipates reason. Wherev- 
er we find order and a combination of dif- 
ferent parts tending to one common end, and 
the adaptation and the proportion of the 
means to the object in view, we conclude that 
there both order and beauty exist. Thus 
Order consists in the concert and suitable ad- 
justment of the parts which constitute the 
whole. 

This is the distinguishing characteristic.— 
It is by such a rule that we can form a cor- 
rect estimate of a well proportioned building, 
of a Discourse, or well constructed poem.— 
The plan and design of the Work, however 
vast and complicated, must invariably have a 
reference to the end. Unity is indispensable. 
Such is the rule which a Latin Poet has mark- 
ed out nearly two thousand years ago. The 
Great St. Augustine also, who with an eagle’s 
eye, and eagle’s wings, saw and soared into 
the regions of sublimity, light and truth. has 
observed— 


**Omnis pulchritudinis forma, unitas est.” 
Dnity is the very soul of Beauty. 

Let us not suppose that these ideas are ar- 
bitrary or conventional. Were they so, it 
would be in the power of man to change ideas 
and language itself, and to consider order 
and disorder, arrangement and confusion as 
matters of indifference, and to conclude that 
in future the mind would neither be de- 
lighted with the one, nor shocked at the oth- 
er. Who would maintain so revolting a par- 
adox ? Should we not rather assert that, ac- 
cording to such a principle, mankind would 
finally come to an agreement to recognize no 
difference between folly and wisdom, genius 
and stupidity, truth and falsehood? In all 
times and places there have been, as there 
ever will be, circumstances which must appear 
infamous, and concerning which it will be 
impossible to alter the ideas and feelings of 
mankind. 


Would it not shock us to behold a son act 
the part of a tyrant in his father’s family, and 
the venerable father with fear and trembling 
obliged to obey the unnatural dictates of that 
son? What ideas of military discipline could 
we form, were we to see several soldiers step- 
ping out of the ranks and publicly declaring 
that they would not obey the orders of their 
Commanding Officer? How absurd should 
we consider a Pvem in which a disconsolate 
Mother is introduced, and whose conversa- 
tion is at the same time full of merriment and 
joy! How disgusting would it be to represent 


ty and rashness of a boy? Would not ali 
these particulars argue a want of place, cli: - 
acter and order ? And does not disorder pre- 
suppose Order, than which nothing is more 
natural and of course more pleasing ? 

We are aware that a!l men do not exactly 
agree upon the defects and beauties of ob- 
jects, the superiority of colours, or regularity 
of external forms; that it frequently hap- 
pens that one man admires what another con- 
demns, and that what pleases the people does 
not charm the Philosopher. We also know, 
that there are appropriate beauties, adapted 
to manners and usages, and that the notions 
of Order and Beauty are more or less perfect, 
or developed according to the degree of In- 
tellect and Education. 


RG TO BE CONTINUED. -§ 








ON THE RULE OF FAITH. 


A Winter Evening Dialogue between John 
Hardman and John Cardwell, or Tuoucuts 
on THE Rute or Farirn, in a Series of 
Letters, &e. &c. &c.—Continued from 
No. 14.—Page 109. 


1. The Catholic Faith not Changeable—but Fixed. 2. 
Reformed Faith not fixed—but changeable. 


LETTER Il. 


Kirkham, 26th Jan. 1817. 


1. Though these general observations of 
Mr. Cardwell, on the nature, the character, 
and tendency of your “ Letters to the Clergy 
of the Catholic Church,” had not stricken 
my mind before, I could not, in the secret of 
my own breast, help admitting the justice 
and propriety of his remarks. I felt rather 
mortified that my friend had discovered the 
anarchical principles and spirit of the Pres- 
byterian levelling of your pamphlet, which, 
though obvious when pointed out, had hither- 
to been invisible to me. Neither was I much 
gratified with his remarks on the protesting 
principle, as a criterion of truth. I was sen- 
sible that the term protesting or Protestant- 
ism did not occur in the Scriptures, our only 
Rule of Faith; and I now saw evidently 
that though both you and I are Protes- 
tants, your Religion differs from mine, as 
much as mine does from Popery. But 
smothering the chagrin and disappointment 
which I felt at the turn which our conversa- 
tion had taken, and apprehensive lest Mr. 
Cardwell should divert me from my intended 
attack on the corruptions of his Church, and 
put me onthe defence of my own, I here 
begged leave to interrupt him. Well, said I, 
whoever the authors of this pamphlet may be, 
whether wavering Papists, or Protestants in 
disguise, is a matter of little consequence : 
but one thing you must admit; that they 
fully exposed the pretended authority of your 
Church to teach whatever doctrines she 
pleases as matters of faith ; and have demon- 
strably proved that this leading principle of 
Popery, which caused and justified the Re- 
formation, is repugnant to Scripture, and 
blasphemous to the Almighty. 

Hold, said Mr. Cardwell, I am happy to 
agree with you that such a principle is equal- 
ly absurd and impious ; but that principle is 
not ours. Our Church claims no such power ; 
she pretends to no such authority ; she never 
pretended to exercise it. Jt is an assertion 
which would not be tolerated in any Catho- 
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a wise and withered old man, in all the levi- 





ee 
tainly be condemned as heretical. “Our faith 
Is no secret ; it is not hidden under a bushe? 
We clearly profess and openly avow out té. 
ligious principles in the face of the unive 

A child may learn them in a few da Ppa 
cultivated understanding in a few bie 4 
Now, Mr. Hardman, let me request your ke 
tention. The faith of the Catholic Chureh 
is not arbitrary, but fixed; not changeable 
and reformable at the pleasure of man but 
originally delivered to the Church, rr un- 
changeable perfection, by the positive reye. 
lation of God. It is, in our estimation, up. 
lawful, and a criminal act of pride and re- 
sumption, for man to change what God has 
declared unchangeable ; or, in other words 
to reform what God has made perfect. There. 
fore it is, and it has always been, the stead: 
principle and practice of our Church to re- 

sist all innovation, all attempts to improve 

the original deposit of Divine Revelation: 

and to contend earnestly for that faith, and 

that only, which was originally delivered to 

the Saints. Jude iii. By a constant adherence 

to this rule, our faith is transmitted uniform 

and unchanged from generation to genera- 

tion. David, and Isaiah said, * the truth of 

the Lord endureth forever.” Psalm exyi, 

Is. xl. 8. Our Blessed Saviour announced, 

with awful solemnity, ‘‘ Heaven and earth 

shall pass away, but my words shall not pass 

away.” Mait. xxiv. 35. His Apostle, St. 

Paul declared: “Though we, or an Angel 

from Heaven, preach any other gospel unto 

you, than that we have preached, . . . . than 

that ye have received, let him be anathema,” 

(Gal. 1. 8.) declaring the Church to be “the 

pillar and ground of truth;” (1. Tim. iii.) 

terms by no means emblematical of insta- 

bility or change. So we freely admit, that 

we have neither the right nor the authority 

to make any change in the faith, which we 

have received, knowing from whom we have 

received it; much less to believe or teach 

what we please. Our religion is not like a 

disputable and improvable system of philoso- 
phy : it is not a matter of speculation, but of 
fact. What God has graciously condescend- 
ed to reveal, and Jesus Christ has taught, is 
the measure and rule of our faith. Where 
the doctrine of Jesus Christ is in question, 
we deem addition or retrenchment equally 
criminal. To this doctrine, in its full extent, 
as understood by the wise, the learned, the 
great, and the good, in every age of the 
Christian Church, we adhere, and by this we 
abide. This faith is a bond of unity, which 
links us with the Holy Catholic Church, sub- 
sisting in all ages, teaching all nations, and 
maintaining all the truths of divine revela- 
tion. 

What a striking contrast! While the 
various and countless sects of Protestant- 
ism are ever wavering and unsettled in faith; 
differing from all others, and dissatisfied with 
themselves; always seeking, or pretending 
to seek, and yet never coming to the truth; 
it is a singular fact, and beautiful as it is sin- 
gular, that the Catholics all profess, and are 
all happy and satisfied, both in mind and 
conscience, with professing one and the same 
faith. Though our numbers are beyond the 
power of calculation; though, speaking cob 
lectively, we have lived in ages the most dis- 
tant from each other; though we inhabi 
climates the most opposite, and countries the 





lic writer. On the contrary, it would cer- 


most remote; though we differ in language, 
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-, manners and customs, in national preju- 
ces and forms of civil government, and in 
‘imost every thing else; yet inthis one point 
| agree. United in the profession of 

he same faith, we all form but one family in 
“ess, Christ. I am _ not declaiming, but 
stating 2 fact. What our virtuous and elo- 
yent Pastor, Mr. Sherburn, teaches in our 
], as essential to faith, is taught as such 

by all his Apostolic brethren. He is under 
his owD Bishop, in communion with them. 
Our Bishop, united with his Clergy, is under 
that Supreme Authority which Christ estab- 
lished, in communion with all the Bishops 
and Clergy of the Catholic world. In Eu- 
rope and Asia, in Africa and America, we 
form but one body, animated by one spirit, 
ad united in one belief. But further still: 
This beauty of Catholic unity is not peculiar 
to the present age. Our faith is the faith of 
the ages that are past—the faith of the 
Fathers in the Council of Trent—the faith 
which St. Augustine preached to our Pagan 
Ancestors—-the faith which was professed in 
the Council of Nice—the faith which was 
preached by the Apostles of Christ, and by 
them delivered to their successors, to be 
transmitted with religious reverence to all 
meceeding generations. Not the smallest 
yariation in matters of faith is discernible 
among the uncountable millions “ of all ages, 
and nations, and tribes, and people, and 
tongues,” who profess, or have professed the 
Catholic belief. Walking steadfastly in this 
way of unity, no doubts distract our minds, 
no terrors distress our consciences about the 
“truth of our religion. Satisfied that our 
Church, and no other, follows the perfect 
rule of truth, our only solicitude in matters 
of religion, consists in our doubts and fears, 
whether we live upto the sanctity of our 
profession ; and whether the purity of our 
lives be answerable to the integrity of our 
faith, And as our faith is not insular, but 
catholic; as it is a positive, not a negative 
thing ; and consists in believing, not in pro- 
testing; so we are the very reverse of you. 
¥ou adopt new fashions in religion; we 
cling with affectionate and reverential at- 
tachment to the old. You love to make ex- 
periments, and are pleased with new in- 
ventions ; we, considering that truth in these 
matters is more ancient than falsehood, re- 
ject your experiments in religion, and con- 
sider all your new inventions, at best, as sus- 


_picious. Hence you may have observed the 


fact, but perhaps without considering the 
cause, that we are as fixed in religion as you 
are unsettled; because we have found that 
peace and comfort, which by the wise or- 
dinance of Providence, are, in the by-ways 
of error, commonly sought in vain. 

You see then clearly, Mr. Hardman, how 
the matter stands. So far from claiming the 
authority of teaching whatever doctrines she 
pleases, as matters of faith, our Church can- 
not, without swerving from her most essential 
principles, make any alteration in the faith, 
which she first received from its auihentic 
source, and has religiously preserved pure 
from all human mixture. She is the faithful 
witness and guardian, not the inventor of the 
truth. All that she pretends to is to testify 
and declare what is the faith, which has flow- 
ed to her by aclear and uninterrupted stream 
of tradition, from this pure source. Taking 
the Catholic Church therefore, abstractly, as 





the most ancient, incomparably the most 
numerous, and for piety and learning the 
most illustrious society of Christians, pro- 
fessing to adhere to the faith delivered, and to 
reject all innovations as profane ; it is moral- 
ly impossible that she should ever be capable 
of departing from the faith originally re- 
vealed by Christ, and preached by his Apos- 
tles. That individuals should depart from 
the faith, and introduce ‘‘ damnable heresies 
and sects of perdition,” it is natural to ex- 
pect. This is only what Christ foretold. This 
is what the Apostles themselves had the af- 
fliction to behold. This is what the Church 
which they established, and which they com- 
manded us to hear, has witnessed in every 
succeeding age, and in none more visibly 
than in the present. But for the Universal 
Church to deviate from the faith, requires the 
consent of so many millions, the revulsion 
and laceration of so many fixed principles 
of belief, that such an alteration, I repeat it, 
is morally impossible. But admitting the 
inspiration and authenticity of the Holy 
Scriptures ; admitting that the Church and 
the Pastoral charge of the Church are the 
work of Divine Institution, and that faith 
cometh by hearing; if we proceed a step 
further, and consider the Catholic Church as 
that Society which was instituted by Christ, 
formed by his Apostles, instructed by his 
word, supported by the promise of his per- 
petual aid, and ever guided by the unerring 
influence of the Spirit of Truth, the impos- 
sibility of its altering the original deposit of 
Divine Faith, is fully established to the satis- 
faction of our minds, Our faith therefore is 
not built on the sandy foundation of human 
judgment and deceitful speculation ; but on 
the solid rock of divine authority and unal- 
terable truth. Our firm conviction of this 
truth is the real cause of a fact which must 
often have attracted your notice and excited 
your surprise ; that a well-instructed Catho- 
lic is never found either unsettled in religion, 
or wavering in faith. Le makes no changes 
in his religious creed; because he knows 
that every change is for the worse. 

Much has been said, and much has been 
written by Catholic divines, on this very in- 
teresting and very pleasing subject. Their 
judgment, their learning, and their eloquence, 
have dispersed the mists of hoary time; and 
have invested this long chain of Catholic 
tradition with an unequalled blaze of evi- 
dence.. I refer you to them, and only skim 
the surface of the subject. There are two 
ways of proving that the faith of the Catholic 
Church remains unchanged. 'The first is 
arguing a. priori, as I have done, by shewing 
from the nature of the Church and the rule 
of its profession, that a change is improba- 
ble, if not impossible. The second way is 
arguing analytically. In this way we take 
each separate tenet as it is now actually pro- 
fessed by us, and controverted by you; for 
instance, the Supremacy of the Pope, the 
Real Presence, Prayers for the Dead, the In- 
vocation of Saints, Confession of Sins, and 
so of the rest: _We compare our belief re- 
specting this individual tenet, with what was 
believed in the age which preceded us; with 
the faith which prevailed in the five, ten, fif- 
teen ages which preceded that ; we compare 
it with the definitions of past Councils, and 
the doctrine of the primitive Fathers; we 
compare it with the confessions of ‘ancient, 





and the concession of modern Heretics ; with 
the language of the ancient Liturgies, the 
significancy of ancient ceremonies and re- 
ligious customs; and through this correct 
medium, trace its identity to the very time of 
the Apostles and of Christ. Either way leads 
to the most satisfactory result, and conduets 
the sincere inquirer to the discovery of the 
truth. I shall only observe that Challoner, 
Hay, Des Mahis, Harwarden, and Manning, 
have generally adopted the former method. 
Gother in his Nubes Testium, and more at 
large, Mr. Berrington, in his recent and 
elaborate publication, The Faith of Catholics 
proved from Scripture, and attested by Tra- 
dition, a work which acutely examines and 
cross-examines the evidence, and with great 
impartiality exhibits the faith of the Greek, 
Latin, and Oriental Fathers and Councils, 
of the first four centuries, have followed the 
latter. Bossuet in his Treatises, and his His- 
tory of the Variations of the Protestant 
Churches, Mr. Fletcher in his unrivalled Ser- 
mons on the four Marks of the Church, and 
Mr. Lingard in his elegant tracts inthe Dur- 
ham Controversy, to pass over many other 
writers of sterling value, have formed a hap- 
py combination of both these methods of 
demonstration. All together have. proved 
satisfactorily the sameness of our faith with 
that of all preceding ages, and have placed 
the unchangedness and unchangeableness of 
our faith, on every controverted point, in the 
clearest and most satisfactory light. These 
able. combatants have employed the same 
weapons for the purpose of aggression» as 
well as self defence. They have shewn, a 
priori, that the peculiar doctrines of what: is 
called the Reformation, are false, because 
they are new. They have also shewn it in 
detail, by demonstrating that in point of faith, 
in which you differ from us, you vary, in an 
equal degree, from the venerable antiquity of 
Apostolic truth. You will excuse me from 
entering further, at present, into this exten- 
sive field. If you wish to proceed further 
into it, for your own satisfaction, I have point- 
ed out the way, and furnished you with safe 
guides. 

That pamphlet of a Presbyterian Elder, 
which you have brought in your pocket, has 
extorted these observations from me. J hope 
they have proved to your satisfaction, that 
we Catholics are not such fools as he would 
teach you to believe ; and that your zealous 
Elder is either ignorant of the doctrine which 
he attempts to refute, or guilty of contempti- 
ble slander, when he asserts that *‘ the Cath- 
olic Church claims authority to teach her 
Children to believe what she pleases as mat- 
ters of faith,’”’ or that we can give no reason, 
(to use his own elegant expression,) “ why 
we believe this or practise that.” 

I deem these remarks sufficient to prove 
that the Catholic faith is not a changeable 
system of belief. I might confirm the same 
truth by an appeal to a great variety of the 
clearest and mast important passages of the 
New Testament ; to the intentions, designs, 
and promises of Christ; to the sentiments, 
instructions, and actions of the Apostles. I 
might bring forward a body of evidence to 
prove the same position from the considera- 
tion of Christ’s Institution of the Sacred 
Ministry, the perpetuity of its Holy Orders, 
and lawfulness of its mission. . All these con- 
siderations, in which a Catholic Divine is 
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clear evidence of the immutability of Catho- 
lic truth. But as hundreds of our divines 
have bvth satisfactorily established these 
growid-works of our faith, and successfully 
repelled all the attacks of their enemies, I 
forbear to prolong the discussion. 

2. I have only one more observation to 
recommend to your notice on this subject. 
It il beeomes the children of what you call 
the Reformation, to accuse us of the laxity 
of believing what we please. You charge us 
with this absurd principle, in contradiction 
beth to our own professions and positive 
matter of fact, and yet, at every step, you 
assert this privilege yourselves, and pursue 
it inte all the ramifications of error. With- 
out the exercise of this principle of believing 
what you please, both your ancestors and 
yourselves would have continued to this day 
in the Communion of the Catholic Church, 
and the Reformation would never have ex- 
isted. This w&s the origin, the principle, 
the motive, the very soul of your Reforma- 
tion. Ihave already observed that ours is 
an old religion, and has an attachment for 
the good old fashions. With us, whose faith 
is fixed, improvement or alteration, reforma- 
tion or corruption of the faith means the same 
thing. In our vocabulary, they are synoni- 
mous terms. We care not what choice of 
expressions ingenuity may employ to cover a 
deviation from the One, Holy, Catholic and 
Apostolic Faith of our most ancient original 
Church. We are not misled by the name. 
We look to the thing. Men may employ the 
pompous term of Reformation to conceal 
their innovations in faith, just as revolution- 
ists perpetrate the blackest horrors under the 
specious name of liberty. In either case we 
see the delusion, and detest the crime. 

There are two kinds of Reformation indi- 
cated in the Holy Scripture—a reformation 
of morals, and a reformation of the faith. 
The first is enjoined as an indispensable duty : 
the second foretold, but condemned as a se- 
rious evil. [shall not quote a multitude of 
texts to shew this. But ] am convinced, that 
if your Reformers had employed themselves 
in the first kind of reformation, they would 
have found work enough, without attempting 
the second. if they had reformed their own 
pride and ambition, their own sensual pas- 
sions and shameful lust, they never would 
have laid their sacrilegious hands on the sa- 
cred Ark of Faith. The reformation of faith 
is not a modern invention. It was begun by 
«« men of corrupt minds reprobate concerning 
the faith”’ in the Apostolic age ; and the un- 
hallowed work has been continued in all suc- 
ceeding times, by men who rejected the rule 
of Catholic unity, and asserted the privilege 
of believing what they pleased. ‘Thus in the 
first age of the Christian Church, Ebion and 
Cerinthus were reformers, and taught their 
reformed disciples to believe that Jesus was 
the Son of Joseph and Mary. In the second 
century Montanus was a reformer, and taught 
his reformed disciples to believe that females 
were capable of the sacred Ministry, and 
that the Church had not the power to absolve 
from sins. Inthe third age, Sabellius and 
Novatian were reformers, and taught their 
reformed disciples, the former, that there 
was no Trinity of Persons; the latter, as 
Montanus had done, that the Church had not 
unlimited power to absolve the penitent. In 


peculiarly.and exclusively at home, furnish 
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the fourth age, Arius, Aerius, and Jovinia>, 


were reformers, and taught their reformed 
disciples new improvements. Arius taught, 
that Christ was not consubstantial with the 
Father; Jovinian, be-ides his almost Luther- 
an aversion to celibacy, taught that fasting 
and corporeal austerities were useless; Aerius 
taught that prayers for the dead were un- 
profitable, and invented one of Calvin’s lead- 
ing principles, that Bishops and Priests are 
equal. In the fifth age, Pelagius, Vigilantius, 
and the Predestinarians, turned reformers. 
Pelagius taught his reformed disciples to be- 
lieve that original sin was a fable, and divine 
grace unnecessary ; Vigilantius, that prayer 
to the Saints was-unprofitable, and a respect 
for their relics superstitious; the Predesti- 
narians, that God created some to be damn- 
ed. In the eighth century, the Iconoclast re- 
formers taught that every piece of canvas or 
marble that represented a religious subject 
was superstitious. In the eleventh, Beren- 
garius became a reformer, and taught his re- 
formed disciples to believe, that in the Holy 
Eucharist, the body of Christ was not really 
present, but really absent. I pass over seve- 
ral tribes of fanatical reformers, the Mani- 
cheans, who admitted two principles ; the Pe- 
trobrusians, who denied the sacrifice of the 
Mass, Prayers for the Dead, and Infant Bap- 
tism; the Waldenses, who maintained that a 
Minister of the Church could not possess any 
property without sin, and that all dominion 
was founded in grace; the Albigenses, the 
Wickliffites, and Hussites, who revived many 
ancient errors, and invented new ones. It is 
true, that our old fashioned Church, which 
had seen the sects of these various re- 
formers rise and fall one after another, had 
the ill manners to consider all these reform- 
ers as heretics, and their reformed doctrines 
and improvements of the faith as heresies, 
and condemned them as such. 

But these were timid and bungling reform- 
ers. Most of them were only retail dealers 
in new doctrines, and never acquired any ex- 
tensive or permanent credit. One thing is 
manifest; that although these reformers all 
quoted Scripture to establish their several 
errors, they all followed that rule of faith, 
which you and your Presbyterian friend so 
unreasonably impute to us, the liberty of be- 
lieving or dishelieving what they pleased. 
This is the hinge on which all the reforma- 
tion of these Heresiarchs turned. 

In the sixteenth century, Luther, a Ger- 
man friar, began to rival, and soon eclipsed 
the feats of these reforming worthies. I need 
not say that this wholesale innovator, while 
he lived in his monastery, was humble, meek, 
devout, and chaste; but that as soon as he 
turned reformer, he exchanged these virtues 
for their opposite vices, and became a man 
of violent temper, extreme vanity and pride, 
and ungovernable lust. All this he himself 
admits. His style of eloquence was pecu- 
liar to himself; but like his moral character, 
as far remote as possible from that of an 
Apostle, or envoy of God. His language, 
larded with devils and bedaubed with filth, is 
such a sink of coarse declamation and ran- 
corous invective, as never astonished the 
world either before or since. I could refer 
you to his works for evidence of this. Bre- 
reley, in his learned work, the Protestant’s 
Apology for the Roman Church; Bossuet, 





in his History of the Variations of the Pro- 
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testant Churches 5 and Bishop Milner, in his 
Letters to Dr. Sturges, have given a great 
variety of quotations from the printed works 
of this reformer, which the friend of modest 
and decency cannot read without horror in 
disgust. ‘Thus qualified, he began and be. 
came the chief agent in that revolution which 
you call the Reformation. I have looked 
for the holiness of this revolution in religion 
in its author, in its origin, in its motive, in 
the means of its establishment, in its effects ; 
but I have looked in vain. The holiness of 
Luther’s reformation I cannot find. 

The Catholic faith is a regular and well- 
connected fabric, formed by the hand of a 
Divine Architect. Every part of it is con. 
nected with and dependent on the whole, 
Luther hastily and passionately abandoned 
this, without having yet framed any precon- 
certed system of belief. Accident and re- 
sentment guided his choice, both in his aban- 
donment of the ancient faith, and his con- 
trivance of a new one. From enveighing 
against some Jocal and temporary abuses in 
the dispensation of Indulgences, he proceed- 
ed to deny their efficacy. This led him to the 
consideration of the Sacrament of penance, 
the other Sacraments, the Remission of Sins, 
Justifying Grace, &c. and every step led 
him further into error. Having once begun 
to roll down the hill of reformation, he knew 
not how to stop the headlong impetuosity of 
his course. He proceeded to demolish one 
revealed dogma after another, with fatal, but 
not remorseless activity. ‘To supply the im- 
mense void which he had created, he revived 
the defunct heresies of Montanus, Novatian, 
Aerius, Vigilantius, Berengarius, and the 
Iconoclasts, and made a selection from the 
doctrines of the Antinomians, Predestinari- 
ans, Waldenses, and other enthusiasts, as 
chance, or accident, or fancy suggested. To 
these exploded errors, he added equally ex- 
travagant inventions of his own; such asa 
new systein of faith and justification, a new 
system of sacramental doctrine, a new and 
commodious system of church government, of 
divine worship and moral duty. In all these 
changes, what rule did he follow? The rule 
of all preceding reformers, which was the lib- 
erty of believing what he pleased in matters 
of faith, This turbulent and sensual innova- 
tor adopted or rejected, believed or disbeliey- 
ed what he pleased, till the violence of his re- 
morseless passions, or his fanaticism, disor- 
dered his understanding. ‘Thus a private in- 
dividual, not remarkably recommended by 
any extraordinary virtues, but confessedly 
disgraced by some notorious vices, in defi- 
ance of the regular and ordinary authority of 
Christ’s Church, without mission, without 
miracles, introduced all these changes of re- 
ligion—as great changes as those which were 
sanctioned by the miraculous and divine mis- 
sions of Moses and Jesus Christ. All this in- 
fatuated collection of compiled and invented, 
of ancient and modern heresies, he taught his 
deluded disciples to call a reformation of re- 
ligion. 

‘But this was only the beginniug of the 
evil. In spite of the prohibition and cufses 
of Luther, his disciples soon claimed their 
master’s privilege of believing and teaching 
what they pleased. Actuated by this rale 
and principle, they soon formed more systems 
of religion, than you or I can enumerate.— 





From the operation of this unholy, this li- 
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s principle, in a few years, Zuingli- 
anism Calvinism, Anabaptism, Arminianism, 
i ianism, and twenty other sects, sprung 
on the continent, and were soon trans- 
anted into this country. From the opera- 
tion of this same principle in our island, which 
then Catholic, some adopted the opin- 
‘ons of Henry or Seymour, of Cranmer or 
Flizabeth, of Presbyterians, Puritans, Unita- 
rans, Independents, Dippers, Quakers, Me- 
thodists, Swedenborgians, and so forth, down 
tothe last of our Protestant prophets and re- 
formers, whether male orfemale. From the 
operation of the same principle, while I still 
adhere to the old creed of my fathers, of your 
fathers, who saw the beginning of every mo- 
dern sect, some of my neighbours follow one 
religion, some another, trying all, except the 
right one, by turns, and sticking long to none. 
After three hundred years of industry, the re- 
formation is not completed ; and it never 
will be completed, as long as men usurp the 
authority of believing what they please. 

Of all these various and discordant sects, 
only one can be the true Church. Can you 
tell ne what Iam in conscience bound to 
obey, to the exclusion of all the rest? Can 

ou give me a satisfactory reason why I should 
prefer the reformer Luther to the reformer 
‘rus: why I should prefer Elizabeth to 
Knox, Wesley to Priestley, or any of them 
to Mrs. Southgate? I defy youto do so, with- 
out violating the principle from which all 
these reformations sprung: a principle which 
if it’be condemnable in one sect of Protest- 
autism, is condemnable in ail. 

My point is proved. I hope you now ad- 
mit it. Our religion is essentially fixed.— 
Yours is essentially changeable. Ours is wed- 
ded to unity. Yours is astranger to it. Ours 
was delivered. Yours invented. We in Pe- 
ter’s ship are held by a sheet anchor safe in 
our moorings. You are afloat on the ocean 
of conflicting opinions, without a pilot, with- 
out a compass, “ tossed to and fro, and car- 
ried about with every wind of doctrine, by the 
sleight of men, and cunning craftiness, where- 
by they lie in wait to deceive.” Eph. iv. 14. 
Enjoying this consistency of faith and secu- 
rity of conscience, believeme, Mr. Hardman, 
we Catholics see nothing to envy in that mo- 
bility of faith which is so natural, that unea- 
siness of conscience which is so common and 
s0 reasonable among the various sects of re- 
formed Christians. Neither do we feel the 
slightest temptation to exchange our aposto- 
lic and immutable rule of faith forthe Protes- 
tant privilege of believing as many errors as 
we please: but while you profess the creed 
of the Apostles of the reformation, “I be- 


without censure, enjoy so rauch of your priv- 
ilege, as to profess his rule of faith in the 
Creed of other Apostles: I petieve THE Hoxy 
Catoric Cuurcn. 
Gentlemen, I must reserve my reflections 
and reply for my next letter. 
fam, &c. Joun Harpman. 











, AUTHORITY IN RELIGION. 
Rousseau’s reflections on the Reformation. 


“Prove to me,” says Rousseau, “ that I 
am bound to obey authority in religion, and 
temodrrow I become a catholic.” The rea- 


son is, that as catholicity reposes upon the ba- 


ism, both in prineiple and in reality, are | 
founded upon the ruins of authority—whoev- 
er proves’ the necessity of authority, pro: es 
consequently the necessity of admitting cath- 
olicity ; and, of course, the progressive ne- 
cessity, in order to be consistent, of re-enter- 
ing the pale of the parent church. 

As! have quoted Rousseau, I will not 
close the volume without transcribing from 
it the following striking passages. ‘They 
may not be quite analogous to the subject of 
the above paragraph; but they are so forei- 
ble, so eloquent, and conclusive against the 
protestant, on the subject of the reformation 
in general, that I shall gratify the admirers 
of good reasoning and elegance, by their in- 
sertion. Amid the falsehoods and impieties 
of Rousseau, there are, sometimes, intersper- 
sed truths, which are set off with a style, and 
enforced with a degree of wisdom, that 
would have done honour to the talents and 
piety of an Austin, a Bossuet, or a Fenelon. 
‘« Let us re-ascend,” he says, ** to the origin 
of the protestant religion. When the refor- 
mers began to publish their new doctrines, 
the whole church enjoyed a perfect peace: 
opinion was unanimous: there was not one 
essential dogma contested in the christian 
body. In this state of tranquillity, behold, 
two or three men raise their voices, and cry 
out to all Europe: Christians, beware ; you 
are deceived, led astray, and conducted 
blindfold in the road to hell. ‘The pope is 
Anti-christ, and the agent of the devil; and 
his church, the school of falsehood. You 
are damned, if you refuse to listen to us. 

“At these first vociferations, Europe in 
astonishment, paused for some moments in 
silence, awaiting the result. At length, the 
clergy recovering from their first surprise, 
and observing, that the new comers attracted 
followers, thought it necessary to come to 
an explanation with them. They began 
by asking them, the object and the end 
of the tumult which they had excited? We 
are, they fiercely answered, the apostles of 
truth, called to reform the church, and to re- 
conduct the faithful from the paths of perdi- 
tion, in which the priests are leading them. 

“But,” answered the clergy, ‘who gave 
you this fine commission, to come and dis- 
turb the peace of the church, and to destroy 
the public tranquillity ?”’... “Our conscience,” 
they said, “‘ our reason, our interior light, 
the voice of God, which we cannot resist, 
without a crime. It is God who called us to 
this Holy ministry, and we follow our voca- 
tion.” 

“You are then,” replied the catholics, 
“the envoys of God! In that case, we allow 
it is your duty to preach, to reform, and in- 
struct: and it is our duty to listen to you. 
However, in order to obtain this right, begin 
first, if you please, to shew us your creden- 
tials;—prophecy—enlighten—perform mira- 
cles—display the proofs of your mission.” 
‘We are the envoys of God,” answered the 
reformers; ‘but your mission is an extraordi- 
nary one. We bring no new revelation: we 
confine ourselyes to that which has been 
given to you, but which you now misunder- 
stand. We come forward not with prodigies, 
which might deceive you, and with which so 
many false doctrines are recommended; but 
with the signs of truth and reason, which 
cannot deceive you—with this sacred yolume, 





sis of authority—as infidelity and protestant- 


Our iniracles are invincible arguments ; ‘and 
our prophecies are’ demonstrations.’ We 
foretell you, that if you refuse to listen to the 
voice of Christ, which speaks to you by our 
mouths, you shall be punished like faithless 
servants, who, knowing the will of their mas- 
ter, refuse to do it.” 

“It was not natural, that the Catholic 
should admit the evidence of this new doc- 
trine; and it was generally rejected.» The 
dispute, therefore, being reduced to ‘this 
point, it was in vain to expect its termina- 
tion. Each party triumphed in its own 
cause,—the Protestants still maintaining, 
that their interpretations and their proofs 
were so clear and manifest, that only insin- 
cerity could reject them.—The Catholics, on 
their side, convinced that the trifling argu- 
ments of a few individuals—arguments too, 
which it was easy to answer—ought not to 
prevail over the authority of the whole Chureh, 
which, in every age, had decided differently 
from the Reformers, upon th® points in ques- 
tion.” 

‘*‘ Such was the state in which the quarrel 
rested. They ceased not disputing respect- 
ing the authority of the proofs—a dispute, 
which can never end, till men have all the 
same head.” 

* But, here, the Catholics acted unwisely. 
Had they, instead of contesting the doctrines 
of their adversaries, called only in question 
their right of preaching and instructing, they 
would have confounded and perplexed them: 
In the first place, they should have said to 
them, ‘your mode of reasoning is a mere 
petitio principii—begging the question. For 
if the strength of your arguments be the 
proof of your mission, it follows, that where 
they do not convince, your mission is false ; 
and, consequently, that itis lawful to punish 
youas Heretics and false Apostles,—as the 
disturbers of the Church and of society. 
You assert, that you are the envoys of heaven ; 
and you oblige us to believe you; on your 
word alone; for you give no other sign of 
your divine commission, but new interpreta- 
tions of the Scriptures, which have always 
been understood in a different sense from 
yours. You preach, you tell us, no new doc- 
trines ; but what then are your new interpre- 
tations, if they are not new doctrines? Sure- 
ly, to give a new sense to the. words of the 
Scripture, is not this establishing a new doc- 
trine? Is it not making God speak other- 
wise than he had spoken before? It is not 
the sound, but the sense of the words that 
God revealed; and therefore, changing the 
sense, which has been always admitted and 
determined in the Church—that is changing 
Revelation.” 

“Moreover, behold how unjust you are; 
you allow that miracles are essential, in or- 
der to authorize a divine mission—and yet, 
you mere individuals, you grant it, you come 
without miracles; and speak to us, impe- 
riously, as the envoys of the Almighty. You 
claim the authority of interpreting the Scrip- 
tures by the dictates of your own caprice; 
and yet you take from us the liberty to do 
likewise. You arrogate to yourselves alone a 
right, which you refuse to each of us; and 
which you even refuse to all of us, who com- 
pose the great body of the Church. Pray, 
on what title do you thus subject our judg- 
ments to your private interpretation! .... 
What unpardonable self-sufficiency, to pre- 





which you disfigure, and which we explain. 
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tend to be always in the right—to pretend to 
be alone in the right, notwithstanding the re- 
clamation of the whole Christian universe 
against you,—and to be unwilling to let any 
differ from you, who have as much reason to 
believe themselves in the right as you have. 
The distinction which you claim, could at 
best be sufferable, did you plainly give us 
your advice and nothing more. But no, you 
attack us with open war; blow up, every 
where, the flames of discord; and then tell 
us, forsooth, that the resistance to your doc- 
trines is rebellion, idolatry, and a crime de- 
serving hell! You will, absolutely, convert, 
convince, and compelus. You dogmatize, 
preach, censure, anathematize, excommuni- 
cate, punish, and putto death. You exercise 
the authority of Prophets ; and yet give your- 
selves out as mere private individuals. What, 
you, innovators and intruders! upon your 
word alone, and supported only by a few 
hundred individuals, you burn your adversa- 
ries—while #e, supported by the antiquity of 
fifteen centuries, aud the voice of a hundred 
million adherents, we do wrong in restraining 
you! Either then cease to speak and act 
like Apostles, or shew us your commission ; 
or else, as we are stronger, you ought, in 
justice, to be treated as impostors.’ ... What 
solid answer could the Reformers have made 
to this expostulation? For my own part, I 
cannot see it. I think, that either they would 
have been reduced to silence, or compelled 
to work miracles.” 
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Under the head Roman Catholic Supersti- 
tions, the Episcopal Watchman, of last week, 
printed in Hartford, Conn. has attempted to 
amuse his readers with an extract from the 
London Evangelical Magazine, as he says, 
touching the superstitious ceremony, prac- 
tised in the Romish Church, of what he is 
pleased to call Baptizing their Bells.—We 
shall notice the precious morceau in our next. 








INSUFFICIENCY OF PROTESTANTISM 
IN A DYING HOUR. 


The celebrated Molines, to whom the Pro- 
testants, on account of his eloquence, gave 
the name of the Protestant Flechier, asked, 
one day, @ Catholic Priest, whether among 
the dying, whom he assisted, there were ever 
any who entertained doubts or uneasiness 
respecting the truth of their religion? No, 
answered the priest, they regret only that 
they have not always lived up to its injunc- 
tions. As for the religion itself, I never met 
with any who had the smallest doubt about 
it. Well, replied Molines, I have not found 
that such is the case among us. Among the 
dying, many have often asked me, Sir, are 
we right in our religion? Yes, yes, I said 


always to them, be easy, and undisturbed on | 


that point. But, alas! Sir, he added, I gave, 
or endeavoured to give them a conviction, in 
those trying moments, which I did not feel 
myself. Molines became afterwards a cath- 
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olic. The circumstance of feeling a want 
of conviction, like Molines, is I am convinced, 
not uncommon among the well instructed 
members of the protestant church. Would, 
that like him too, they would labour to re- 
move it ! 

It was the opinion of Dr. Johnson, that 
the conversion of a catholic to the protestant 
religion could not be sincere and lasting, 
while he thought, equally, that the conversion 
of a protestant to the catholic religion would 
have both the qualities of sincerity and dura- 
bility. This opinion is mentioned by Bos- 
well, with his own glossary upon it. Sir 
William Scott, says Boswell, informs me, 
that he heard Johnson say, “ A man who is 
converted from Protestantism to Popery may 
be sincere, he parts with nothing, he is only 
superadding to what he had already. But, a 
convert from popery to protestantism gives 
up so much of what he has held as sacred as 
any thing that he retains ; there is so much 
laceration of mind in such a conversion, that 
it can hardly be sincere and lasting.”—‘The 
truth of this observation,” adds Boswell, 
“may be confirmed by many and eminent 
instances, some of which will occur to most 
of my readers.” 








THE TRUE CHURCH. 
THE JUDGE OF CONTROVERSIES. 
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Second Argument, on the part of Scripture 
itself —Continued. 


18. The other part of the argument is, 
that the Scripture cannot be a Judge when it 
is considered even according to the Sense. 
Which we thus prove: The Scripture, in 
relation to the Sense, is often obscure and 
difficult to be understood; and hence the 
controversies, that frequently arise concern- 
ing the Sense. But all controversies require 
some Judge. Therefore, there should be 
some Judge to decide whether this or that be 
the lawful sense, or not. But that Judge 
cannot be the Scripture itself, whose under- 
standing and meaning are called in question: 
Therefore, there must be some other, dis- 
tinct from the Scripture. 

19. In this discussion, we lay down three 
principles. First, that the Scripture, as to 
its sense, is often obscure and difficult to be 
understood. This principle has been clearly 
established in the first chapter, im which we 
treated of the authenticity and Canon of the 
Sacred Scripture.* The Second is, that from 
this obscurity many controversies, necessarily 
arise. This needs no other proof than daily 
experience, for it is evident, that in every 
age, from the time of the Apostles, down to 
the present, there have always been disputes 
concerning the lawful sense of the Scripture. 
The Third is, that the Judge of these contro- 








® See the Ist, 2a, and 3d, Nos. 


versies cannot be the Scriptures, which we 
prove by two arguments. “on 
20. The first is taken from what has 
already said, that, a Judge should clear] 
pronounce sentence, so that both of the Jit). 
gating parties should perfectly understand it 
otherwise he would pronounce it in thin, 
but the Scripture, since its sense igs obscure, 
cannot clearly pronounce sentence, gs that 
both of the litigating parties can perfectly 
understand it. For, if in such a case, it 
should clearly pronounce sentence, the genge 


of it would be no longer obscure: There.” 


fore in such a case, it cannot be a Judge. 
21. But it may be said, that, although the 
sense of the Scripture is sometimes obscure, 
in one place, yet in another it can be clear, 
and hence the Scripture, by that passage, 
which is clear, can pronounce sentence on 
We an. 


swer, that this is a vain pretence of our ad. 


another passage which is obscure. 


versaries. For, first, if this be the case, 
why do they not decide the controversies 
that exist among themselves, in this manner? 
We ask, why do not the Lutherans and Cal- 
vinists, when there is question concerning the 
sense of any passage of Scripture, which is 
obscure, recur to another which is clear ? Or, 
if they do, why is there not an end put to 
their disputes? Here they are at a loss for 
an answer. 

22. Finally, it is one thing to say that the 
words of the Scripture are clear and intelli- 
gible, and another that the sense of the 
Scripture is clear and intelligible. For the 
clearness of the word depends upon gram- 
matical knowledge; but the clearness of the 
sense on the intention and design of the 
Holy Ghost. Therefore, in such case, the 
words of the Scripture may be clear, but,the 
sense of the words as intended by the Holy 
Ghost, will not be clear. As, for instance, 
the words of Christ, inthe Gospel, are these, 
This is my Body. This is my Blood. Which 
words, if we only attend to their natural sig- 
nification, are clear and perspicuous; and 
can be understood by all, not only by Christ 
ians, but also by Jews, Turks and Heathens. 
But concerning the sense of these wordsas 
intended by the Holy Ghost, there have been 
among Christians, almost infinite disputes.’ | 

23. We say more, that it often happens, 
that the same passage of Scripture, whith 
one of the litigating parties considers clear 
and perspicuous, is thought to be obscure and 
intricate by the other. What is to be done 
in such a case? Or who is to be the Judge? 


The Scripture cannot certainly be considered 


as the Judge. For its sentence and meaning 
are the points in question, since some Col 





tend that it is clear, and others, that it is 
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sfodute ; and 80 it is distorted by one party 
to this meaning, and by another, to that. 
What, therefore, is to be done? Without 
doubt, another Judge must be sought. For 
example: There is a dispute between us 
abd the Calvinists concerning the true and 
jocal descent of Christ into Hell, which they 
deny; we bring forward a two-fold testimony, 
in proof of our position: the one from the 
Symbol of Faith, (the Apostle’s creed,) He 
descended into Hell. The other from Acts, 
th.Q. v.27. Thou wilt not leave my soul in 
Fell. Both of these we affirm are clear and 

rspicuous. The Calvinists deny the sense 
of both, and by a forced construction, render 
them very obseure. The first they interpret 
jn this sense : He descended into Hell, that is, 
he underwent on the Cross, the horrid tor- 
ments of the reprobates in Hell ; so that in 
his extreme agonies he was forced to ex- 
claim: My God! why hast thou forsaken me ? 
But the latter, they interpret in this sense : 
Thou wilt not leave my soul in Hell; that is, 
thou wilt not leave my body in the grave. 
(Thus Beza in his Commentary on this pas- 
sage-) st 

94, How are we to act in this case? Or, 
where is the Judge to whom we shall ap- 
peal? If we consult the Scripture, it will 
say nothing, but what it had said before. But 
the question is concerning what it has said 
before. Therefore the controversy cannot 
be decided by what the Scripture has said 
before. If, therefore, after the controversy 
has arisen, the Scripture says nothing new, 
but remains within its ancient landmarks, 
the dispute cannot certainly be terminated 
by it, but recourse must be had to some 
other Judge, or, that one of the litigating 
parties should yield, with a good grace to 
the other ; or, finally, that both should per- 
severe in their dispute. 

2%: The other argument is that there are 
many testimonies of Scripture, the true and 
lawfal sense of which cannot be ascertained 
wiless from Tradition and the Authority of 
the Church, (as is proved in chap. 1.) There- 
fore, should there arise any controversy about 
testimonies of this kind, the Scripture alone 
cannot be the Judge, but we must resort to 
Tradition and the Authority of the Church. 
For instance, Christ says, Matt. 28. 19. Go 
ad teach all nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost. The true and lawful sense of 
which is, that in the administration of Bap- 
tism these words should be pronounced: J 
baptize thee in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost: and that 
Baptism, without such enunciation of the 
words, is invalid. In this, our Adversaries 
agree with us. But if any one should deny 








that’ this is the sense; and contend that it is 
not necessary to prohounce thesé words, In 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost: but, that it is entirely su:ii- 
cient, if any one in administering Baptism 
should have the will and intention of bapti- 
zing in the name of the Most Holy Trinity, 
how could we confute him’? Is it from the 
words of the Scripture alone ? No: for those 
words, Baptizing them in the name of the Fa- 
ther, &c. do not assert that the audible invo- 
cation of the Trinity is to be used. Whence 
then can it be ascertained? From the prac- 
tice and Tradition of the Church. If we re- 
ject this, we have no other resource agains* 
an adversary who should deny the vocal pro- 
nunciation of the words to be necessary. 


26. Another example. Christ says, John 3. 
5. Unless aman be born of water and of the 
Holy Ghost, he cannot enter into the kingdom 
of God. This passage, according to the true 
and lawful sense, is understood? concerning 
the necessity of Baptism of. water, as the Lu- 
therans and many other Protestants ac- 
knowledge with us. But the Calvinists deny 
that this is the sense. How therefore can 
they be refuted by the Lutherans? Not cer- 
tainly from the words quoted. For although 
water is mentioned therein, it is not however 
added expressly, that it oughtto be understood 
of true water ; for, elsewhere, fire is mention- 
ed, as Luke 3. 16. He shall baptize you with 
the Holy Ghost and with fire; and yet this is 
not understood of true fire. How therefore, 
can it be ascertained that in the. former pas- 
sage true water should be understood? Or, 
how can the Lutherans prove it against the 
Calvinists? By no other means than the 
practice and Tradition of the Church. 


27. Again, Christ at the last Supper, not 
only instituted the Eucharist, but also made 
use of the washing of feet. And in the in- 
stitution of the Eucharist, he said Eat, Drink 
But in the washing of feet, You ought also to 
wash one another's feet. Here our Adversa- 
ries say, that the former words contain the 
precept, but the latter do not: and hence, 
that the faithful are obliged to receive the Eu- 
charist under both species, but that the wash- 
ing of feet isnot necessary. Now we ask, 
whence does it appear, or under what pre- 
text do they consider themselves obliged to 
receive the Eucharist under both species, and 
yet exempt from the washing of feet? They 
cannot cite the words of Scripture, for they 
bear quite a contrary meaning. These words, 
Eat, Drink, seem to signify no more, than if 
the Master of a family should say to his 
guests, Eat, Drink, and be joyful. But if the 
master of a family should thus speak, it could 
not be supposed that he intended to compe] 
them. Since therefore Christ spoke in a sim- 
ilar manner, how can it apgear, that he wish- 


ed by a new precept to oblige all the faithful 
to receive both species? ‘But ‘these words, 
You ought to wash one another's fel, seem to 
signify a precept, no less, than if a Master 
should say to the servant, you ought to lay 
the table. How then, can our Adversaries 
know, that they are not obliged to the wash- 
ing of feet, since these words plainly inti- 
mate an obligation? From the Practice and 
Tradition of the Church. For, the Church 
never practised this washing as necessary ; 
which, however, she would have done, if she 
considered herself obliged to do it by divine 
precept. 

28. We pass over many other examples, 
and from what has been said, come to this 
conclusion ; the Scripture can be viewed in 
a two-fold light, 1. As to the mere letter. 2. 
Asto the internal sense, whith is intended 
by the Holy Ghost. In neither way can it be 
the Judge of controversies ; not in the former, 
because the letter alone often leads us into er- 
ror. Not in the latter, because the sense of 
the Scripture is often obscure and ambiguous, 
so that there is need of another Judge to 
define what is the true and Jawful meaning, 
as intended by the Holy Ghost. But this 
suffices for the second argument, on the part 
of the Scripture, 


Third Argument on the part of Controversies. 


29. This argument, we propose in the fol- 
lowing manner. There are many controver- 
sies concerning matters of faith and religion, 
of which there is no mention made in the 
Scripture, or certainly not such as that 
the Scripture can be said to pronounce sen- 
tence on them. ‘Therefore in order to termi- 
nate these controversies, recourse must be had 
to another Judge. Now the following are 
controversies of this kind. 


30. First. Whether the books of Tobias, 
Judith, Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, and the 
Machabees are canonical or not? The Lu- 
therans and Calvinists say they are not. We 
affirm the contrary. Who shall be the Judge 
on this occasion? The Scripture cannot ; 
nor can the Lutherans and Calvinists ; as is 
obvious. They appeal not to the Scripture ; __ 
but to the Canon and Traditions of the Jews. 
They say that those books cannot be foundin 
the Canon of the Jews ; therefore they are not 
Canonical. They acknowledge then another. 
Judge in this case, besides the Scripture. But 
who is that Judge? The Tradition of the 
Jews. Astonishing consistency! ‘They then 
prefer the Jews to the Christians. Wishing 
to be Christians, they are most hostile to the 
Traditions of Christ and his Apostles, and 
yet have the highest esteem for the Tradition 
of the Jews ! 


31. Second. How many are the Sacra. 
ments of the New Law? Our Adversaries 
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say two; Baptism and the Eucharist. Cath- 
olies say seven. But what does the Scripture 
say? It does not specify the number: and 
hence it cannot be a Judge in this case.— 
Whence therefore have the Catholics seven, 
ifnot from the Scripture? From Tradition 
and the consent of the Church. Whence 
have our Adversaries two? Let them shew. 
They certainly cannot have them from Scrip- 
ture: Or, if they suppose that they have them 
in the Scripture, let them shew from Scrip- 
ture the three following points. 1. Let them 
shew that the name of a Sacrament is to be 
attributed to Baptism and the Eucharist, and 
not to the others. 2. From the same Scrip- 
ture let them define a Sacrament. 3. Le; 
them demonstrate that the definition agrees 
with Baptism and the Eucharist, and not with 
If they prove all these, the matter 
isatanend. But this they can never do. 

32. Third. Whether exorcism should be 


the rest. 


used in the administration of Baptism’? The 
Lutherans affirm that it should; the Calvin- 
But neither can confirm their 
opinion by the Scripture. There is a simi- 
lar controversy among the Lutherans them- 
selves: Whether infants (whom they say 
possess actual faith when baptized,) receive 
faith by virtue of the Exorcism, as Luther 
insinuates : Or, by virtue of Baptism, as his 


ists deny it. 


followers contend ? 


33. Fourth. Whether those baptized by 
Heretics should be re-baptized? St. Cyprian 
formerly, with certain others, affirmed that 


they should: St. Augustine afterwards, witl 
the rest denied it. 


Church. lib. 2. De Baptismo contra Dona 


cap. 7. and lib. 5. cap. 23. 'To this Tradition 


St. Cyprian yielded, because he saw he wa 


entirely destitute of any support from the 


Scripture. Vide Epist. 46 ad Vincentium. 


34. There ate many other like controver- 
sies which cannot be decided by the Scripture 


alone, especially the following: 1. Whethe 


Baptism should be conferred by one or three 
immersions ? 2. Whether Christians ought to 


keep holy the Sunday instead of Saturday 


3. Whether the symbol of Faith be truly 
Apostolical ? 4. Whether the Blessed Mary 


remained a Virgin after child-birth, &c. 
[8G-To BE CONTINUED.-$ 











THE JESUIT. 


of the Emperor ‘Arcadius, who haying 
previously raised him to ofiices of emolu- 
ment and power, had elevated him to the dig- 
nity of Consul. Invested with authority, he 
oppressed the people, and persecuted the 
church. Among the several rigorous laws 
and provocations that emanated from his ad- 
ministration, the edict that suppressed the 
privilege of the sanctuary gave considerable 
offence. ‘The undaunted Chrysostom stood 
forth upon all occasions to oppose the inno- 
vating spirit of the Minister. At length the 
people, uniting with the army, loudly deman- 
ded his dismissal. The Emperor, who had 
already expressed his indignation at his con- 
duct, ordered him to retire from court, with 
an injunction never to return, Abandoned 


dured ihe pressure of your 
days of your misfortune protect you wi 

our authority. The Holy ye 
insulted and oppressed, offers you an as 


way of exulting over the enemy who 
elling in the dust, but to strengthen those who 
stand ; not to inflame the wound that now is 
bleeding, but to stimulate the attention of 
those who have received no wound; not to 
plunge into the roaring waves the man who 
is shipwrecked, but to instruct those who 
sail with prosperous winds to escspe from 
being exposed to the same calamity.—There 
is little occasion for the parade of words, 
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tyranny, in the 


Religion you haye 


ylum, 
receives you into her arms, and holds you to 
her,bosom. [ do not use this language 


is groy. 


by the Emperor, and exposed to public resent- 
ment, the wretched Eutropius fled to the altar 
for that privilege he had denied to others.— 
The Emperor sent a detachment of his guards 
to force him from his asylum. But the gener- 
ous interposition of Chrysostom prevailed up- 
on the commanding officer to suspend his or- 
ders till he obtained leave from the Emperor 


when the presence of the disgraced fugitive 
so forcibly describes his misfortune. Most 
of you were present yesterday at the strange 
spectacle exhibited in this temple. You be. 
held when the imperial guards came to ay. 
rest the fallen minister, how eagerly he flew 
to yon sanctuary, and embraced the sacred 
vases! a death-like paleness was diffused 
over his countenance, ‘a chilling terror con. 


But neither he, nor they 
could decide this dispute from the Scripture 
alone. For, St. Augustine, who held the true 
opinion, defended it in no other way than by 
Apostolic Tradition and the practice of the 


for Eutropius to partake of the privilege of the 
sanctuary. The next day being a great festi- 
val, an unusual concourse of people thronged 
to the church to behold that person reduced 
to so humiliating a state, whose deportment 
in the hour of prosperity had been haughty, 
imperious and oppressive. ‘The tumultuous 
noise which first prevailed, having subsided in- 
toanawful silence, Chrysostom pronounced the 
following discourse , 

“* Vanity of Vanities ; and all is Vanity.” 








“If ever there was a time more adapted 
than another for the application of these em- 
phatic words, it is most assuredly the present 
moment. Where is the splendor that environ- 
ed the Consul? Where are the honors, where 
are the imperial distinctions that attended 
1}him? Are the festive hours of his repasts to 
return no more ? Are the days of his rejoicing 
departed? Where are his choristers ? Where 
are his musicians? Has a mournful silence 
succeeded the applause of the circus, the 
loud acclamations of innumerable specta- 
tors? A sudden blast has withered the lofty 
tree, despoiled it of all its leaves and flowing 
honors, and palsied the naked branches.— 
Where is now your late concourse of sum- 
sjmer friends? Where is the long pro- 
cession of your parasites? The felicity you 
enjoyed has passed away as the dream of 
day ; it has passed away like the beauty of 
the vernal flower; it has passed away like 
an airy vapour before the Sun; it has passed 
y| away like a cloud of dust that is scattered by 
the wind. Vanity of vanities—all is vanity! 
These emphatic words should be proclaimed 
in all public places ; they should be inscribed 
upon the walls of every mansion; they should 
be imprinted on our garments, but they 
should be principally engraved on our hearts. 
How repeatedly have I said to you, Eutro- 
pius, that riches are fugitive slaves? Ex- 
perience now informs you that they are 


t 
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ANECDOTE. 


Ecclesiastical History informs us of a local 
incident of which the great preacher St. 
Chrysostom, failed not to avail himself for the 
instruction and edification of his people.— 
Eutropius, a man of the lowest extraction, 
had by means of a smooth, insinuating man- 
ner, gained an ascendancy over the mind 


homicides, since they are the cause of that 
impending danger which threatens your ex- 
istence: and to avoid being involved in the 
same calamity, your parasite companions and 
adulators, and they who experienced the ben- 
eficial part of your power—Behold! they 
have all abandoned you; while we observe a 
conduct of a different tendency: we, who, 








vulsed his frame ; his voice burst out at inter. 
vals into broken accents. I say not this for 
the purpose of adding to the mass of his mig. 
fortune, but to quicken your sensibility, and 
to induce your compassion to entertain the 
benevolent idea, that his punishment has al- 
ready transcended his crime. Is there any 
person present who inwardly reproaches me 
for holding out a protecting hand to that un- 
happy criminal? Does it appear inconsistent, 
that he should find security in that temple, 
whose sacrcd worship he was ambitious to 
annihilate? Rather think with me, that it 
redounds to the glory of God, that so formi- 
dable an enemy should be compelled to ac- 
knowledge the power and the forbearance 
of the Church !—This venerable matron, like 
a tender mother, covers him with her gar- 
ment from the indignation of the Emperor, 
and the vehemence of public hatred—A 
clemency of this distinguished nature reflects 
an additional lustre on that blazing Altar. 
To these eyes, never did yon Altar appear 
more resplendent, or more tremendous than 
at this moment, when I behold that lion 
trembling at its foot.” 





ROTKEL. 
Persons residing at a distance, and desirous of obtain, 
ing ‘* THE Jesuit, or Catholic Sentinel, will please 
to Address a letter to The Epirors of the Jasvit, 
Boston, Mass, agreeably to the following form, which 
if attended to in all its points, will be promptly noticed, 
GENTLEMEN,—I herewith enclose to you THREE 
Dotxars, the amount of my Subscription for the whole 
year, according to your Prospectus. I have also paid 
the Postage of this Letter, I shall therefore expett 
that my Papers will be regularly forwarded to my ad- 
dress. (§G Here please toinsert your name in very 
legible characters with the name of the Place and the 
State in which you reside,) including all the previow 
Numbers, from No. 1, and you will greatly oblige 
Your Ob’t. Serv’t. N,N. 
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